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EAN Wilson has not been bound by geographical limitations. 
He has rendered a service which was national in scope, and 
he belongs to the library profession as a whole. Neverthe- 
less, those of us who work in what could formerly with some accuracy 
be called the “land of cotton’ will not cease to claim him as in some 
special sense our own. The greater portion of his work has been done 
in the South, and southern libraries have always been the object of 
his deep—even if not, as we fondly believe, his deepest—interest. It is 
probably true that he has done more for the development of the li- 
braries in the South than has any other individual, and indirectly he 
has contributed enormously to the educational renaissance which dur- 
ing the last two decades has been so apparent in the southern states. 
It 1s appropriate, therefore, that in this series of essays in Dean Wil- 
son’s honor there should be some discussion of southern libraries. 
The theme which this topic usually suggests is the inadequacy of 
the libraries of the South. It is true that, according to most indices of 
library facilities and service, the southern states rank very low among 
the regions of the nation. But this unhappy fact has been given con- 
siderable publicity. It has been demonstrated in detail by Dean Wil- 
son in his Geography of reading and by other writers. To dwell upon it 
further would be unnecessary and would be to expose the writer, as far 
as southern readers are concerned, to something of the same rebuke 
which he once heard a young lady administer to one who commented 
on the painfully obvious. The writer and his friend, in the gay days of 
nearly three decades ago, had called upon two young ladies, one of 
whom was a visitor to their city. The latter proved to be an amicable 
and attractive person who suffered, however, from the curious anom- 
aly that one of her eyes was blue and the other brown. It was some 
minutes before my friend discovered this startling fact. ‘“‘Oh,” he cried 
out in astonishment, “Your eyes aren’t the same color.”’ “Thank you 
so very much,” was her reply, “‘for telling me.”” Though southern li- 
braries do compare poorly with the great collections elsewhere, the 
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region has made great progress in this respect in the last quarter of a 
century. It may be of interest to note some of the lines which this de- 
velopment has followed, the subjects which have been emphasized, 
and others which have been given less conspicuous honor. 

To attempt to describe the book collections of an entire region may 
appear an act of no little effrontery. It would be, were there not avail- 
able in the case of the South a detailed and invaluable guide. This is 
the volume, Resources of southern libraries: a survey of facilities for re- 
search, edited by R. B. Downs.' This volume, dedicated, it may be 
noted, to Dean Wilson, incorporates the carefully planned observa- 
tions of some twenty-two librarians. Some statements in this volume 
have been clarified and a number of figures brought up to date by cor- 
respondence. For material acquired since its publication I have been 
dependent primarily upon the annual report of the Board on Re- 
sources of the American Library Association. Even when one’s own 
limited knowledge is supplemented by such excellent aids as these, the 
dangers of error, particularly errors of omission, are great. The con- 
viction that the Downs survey is a rich mine of information, which has 
never been fully exploited, has influenced the writer, nevertheless, to 
run the risks of such an attempt. 

When one considers southern libraries as a group, one is impressed, 
first of all, with the interest which has been developed in the preserva- 
tion of the records of the region. This has not always been the case. 
The university libraries gave more or less casual attention to this task 
until about two decades ago, and the state historical societies were in- 
adequately supported. It is not surprising, therefore, that some of the 
most important historical collections dealing with the South are to be 
found in libraries outside the region, notably the Wisconsin State 
Historical Society, the University of Chicago, the University of Michi- 
gan, the New York Public Library, the Boston Athenaeum, and the 
Library of Congress. Whatever indifference may once have existed 
has, however, certainly disappeared. Nearly every university and col- 
lege library in the region now has its southern or its state collection in 
which it takes special pride. 

A number of these have become outstanding. The University of 
Virginia has a manuscript collection which on June 30, 1941, totaled 
1,484,358 pieces relating largely to Virginia, supplemented by a book 
collection of Virginiana of 7,000 or 8,000 volumes. There are letters, 
diaries, and writings of prominent Virginians, maps, local histories, 
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and other historical materials. A special section is devoted to Thomas 
Jefferson, the founder of the university. It includes, for example, 
nearly a complete set of the thirty or more editions of his Notes on the 
State of Virginia. At the University of North Carolina, the Southern 
Historical Collection now contains approximately 2,000,000 pieces of 
manuscript and numerous books, pamphlets, newspapers, and maps. 
According to the report of the librarian, Professor Hamilton, the di- 
rector of the Collection, has traveled more than three hundred thou- 
sand miles, mostly by automobile, for the acquisition of material and 
has visited all fourteen of the southern states.2, At Duke University 
the Flowers Memorial Collection, a notable assemblage of more than 
700,000 manuscripts and many thousands of volumes dealing with the 
South, has been built up within the last fifteen years. At Athens one 
now finds in the University of Georgia library the De Renne Library 
of Georgia, which has been called the finest private collection ever 
formed dealing with one of the states. At Louisiana State University 
there has been an active interest in collecting southern Americana and 
in preserving Louisiana records ever since the founding of the univer- 
sity. In the official-archives section there are, for example, some 90,000 
parish records alone. The source materials for the study of Texas and 
the Southwest at the University of Texas are outstanding. The Ar- 
chives Collection which contains the Spanish Archives, the Garcia 
Icazbalceta Collection, and hundreds of other collections pertaining 
to Mexico and modern Texas embraced (as of August 31, 1941) 
2,595,014 original manuscripts, 51,247 photostats, 365,254 pages of 
transcripts, and 44,600 feet of microfilm. Among the manuscripts are 
an original letter of Cortez, hundreds of letters of the Mexican vice- 
roys, letters of the first bishop of Mexico and his successors, the papers 
of Moses and Stephen F. Austin, and other notable manuscripts. 
While these are the largest university collections of state or regional 
source materials, there are many others which one would like to de- 
scribe. The library of the University of Alabama has a valuable col- 
lection of manuscripts and books dealing with Alabama and the far 
South. This collection is growing rapidly, having recently been ex- 
panded by the addition of the Thompson Collection of some 6,000 vol- 
umes and other items. Clemson has valuable manuscripts centering 
on the history of agriculture. Included are original letters from 
Colonial horticulturists covering about forty years, correspondence of 
Louis Agassiz, and several thousand letters of John C. Calhoun. Other 
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collections which should be mentioned are those in William and Mary, 
Emory, Wesleyan, Wake Forest, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 
North Texas State Teachers College, and many others. But it 1s more 
important to remember that these college and university libraries are 
supplemented by a number of special libraries devoted to the preserva- 
tion of similar materials. Here in the front rank come the state li- 
braries. The Virginia State Library at Richmond has more than a mil- 
lion and a half manuscripts and some 10,000 or more volumes dealing 
with Virginia history. The State Department of Archives and History 
at Montgomery ts also outstanding. Among its holdings are not only 
an immense amount of official records but the papers of prominent 
individuals in the state, early publications relating to the French and 
Spanish settlements, the original records of the Methodist Historical 
Society of Alabama, personal narratives of travelers, itinerant minis- 
ters, and others. Notable also are the collections of the state libraries 
of Georgia, Tennessee, and Texas, and the libraries of the North Caro- 
lina and South Carolina Historical commissions. To these state agen- 
cies and organizations must be added the historical collections of a 
number of public libraries and of some interesting private ones. In the 
former group fall the Birmingham Public Library, whose southern col- 
lection is supported by a special endowment, the Carnegie Public Li- 
brary of Atlanta, and the Louisville Public Library. Outstanding 
private libraries include the distinguished Filson Club in Louisville, 
the Sonley Library in Ashville, and, until recently when it was happily 
merged with the Tulane library, the Howard Memorial Library in 
New Orleans. Special collections of merit dealing with local literary 
history include the Emory Collection on Joel Chandler Harris, the 
O. Henry material in the Greensboro Public Library, and the Lafcadio 
Hearn Collection at Tulane. 

Even a brief survey of this sort makes it clear that first emphasis in 
the libraries of the region has fallen on local and regional history. No 
one can object to this or find it surprising. If the South does not pre- 
serve its own records, it can expect the job to be done for it neither 
thoroughly nor systematically. But such a survey leads to other re- 
flections as well. One is the obvious desirability of some sort of correla- 
tion of effort among so many libraries interested in the same kind of 
material. The development of interlibrary loan. made it possible for 
libraries to share with one another their book holdings. Microphotog- 
raphy now opens up the same possibility in the case of the manuscripts 
and rare books which no library would wish to expose to the risks of 
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shipment and loan. Most of the larger libraries have now agreed to 
the reproduction of their manuscript and other source materials, and, 
on such a basis, it would seem not impossible to work out a division of 
labor among institutions or groups of institutions for the collection of 
southern Americana. 

This evident, widespread interest 1n the history and literature of the 
region shown by southern libraries raises an inevitable question. To 
what extent 1s this concern with local and regional history balanced by 
interest in other sections of the country and in the thought and culture 
of other nations? The first part of this question might seem at first 
glance to be answered by the plentiful supply of federal documents, at 
least for recent years, which adorn the shelves of nearly all the li- 
braries. Twenty-two southern libraries are complete depositories for 
federal documents, and all the others receive many of the publica- 
tions. This may be proof, however, of able representatives in Wash- 
ington more than of a strong national interest. Mr. Downs, writing of 
the collections dealing with American history, makes two pertinent 
comments. “The number of collections competent for teaching pur- 
poses and ordinary reference work,’ he states, “is fairly high.”4 But 
this is accompanied by the further remark: “Broadly speaking, it may 
be stated that few Southern libraries have adequate collections for ad- 
vanced study and research outside of subjects related to the South.’ 

As regards European history, there are several good collections; but 
it is interesting to note that when in 1935 a questionnaire, sent to 
southern libraries by the A.L.A. Committee on Resources of Southern 
Libraries, asked the question, “Have you any special collections in any 
subject?” no library listed in reply any collection dealing with Euro- 
pean countries, except of a definitely literary character.’ Perhaps the 
chief lack is in the field of European public documents. While several 
libraries have made good beginnings in this respect, there does not ap- 
pear to be anywhere in the South a continuous run of the British Par- 
liamentary Papers which goes back further than 1914. The only dis- 
tinguished collections dealing with foreign countries are the Mexican 
collection at Texas and the Middle American Research Library at 
Tulane. Perhaps the Duke library’s collections on Peru and on the 
Philippines, and the University of Texas’ Mufioz Collection on Chile 
should be added. Interest in Latin-American literature is of course 
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widespread now, but it is a new interest. At the time of the Downs 
survey no southern library, besides the three just named, was reported 
with more than 1,000 volumes on Latin-American history. 

These facts would seem to indicate that until quite recently south- 
ern libraries as a group have shown relatively little interest in other 
countries. It was possible to check this point for the date 1936. In 
that year Alma S. Skaggs published a check list of periodicals currently 
received in southern libraries.? Using this list, it was possible to 
scrutinize the current subscription lists of southern libraries with a 
view to determining their interest in foreign countries. The current 
subscriptions were checked against Ulrich’s Periodicals directory. This 
standard work, while not exhaustive, contains the titles ‘““which have 
been found to be most useful in American collections.’’® It classifies 
the periodicals by subject. Under the heading “History,” the third 
edition lists 256 titles. Of these 54 were taken by as many as six south- 
ern libraries—a number arbitrarily chosen as a minimal measure of 
interest—but only 4 of this number were in languages other than 
English.» Under the heading “International relations,” Ulrich’s Direc- 
tory lists 47 titles. Ten of these were taken by six or more southern li- 
braries. Only 3 of the 10 were foreign-language titles, though 2 more 
were League of Nations publications and should probably be counted. 
Adding these would give a total of only g periodicals in the specific 
fields of history and international relations in languages other than 
English taken by as many as six southern libraries." 

These figures, it must be repeated, are those of 1936. No doubt the 


7 Serials currently received in southern libraries: a union list (Chapel Hill, 1936). 
®C. F. Ulrich (ed.), Periodicals directory (3d ed., 1938), p. xi. 


9 Of the 256 titles in the Periodicals directory under the heading “History,” 127 were 
in foreign languages. 


10 To be sure that Ulrich’s classification was not at fault here, I counted also in the 
same way the titles listed under the more general heading “Literary periodicals and 
reviews,” since under this heading appear some periodicals, such as the Revue bleu and 
the Neue Rundschau, which would also represent foreign points of view on history and 
international relations. The figures for this section were as follows: total number 
listed, 287; received by six or more southern libraries, 45; foreign-language titles re- 
ceived by six or more southern libraries, 11. If the results for this section could be added 
to those cited above as a measure of interest in foreign history and politics, it would 
give the following figures; of a total of 590 periodicals listed in the three sections, 109 
were taken by six or more libraries in the region, 21 of these being in languages other 
than English. Subtracting one duplication reduces this last figure to 20 titles. No count 
was made of the titles under the heading “Literature and philology,” since the prob- 
lem in mind was the historical and political one. 
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events of the last five years have awakened Americans everywhere to 
the necessity of thinking in world-terms. I had hoped that the new 
edition of the Union list of serials would be out in time to check the 
number of complete files of a selected list of foreign periodicals of a 
political character held by southern libraries. At the time that this 
essay went to press, however, only the check list of this new issue 
was available. It is probable that, even if current subscription lists of 
foreign periodicals have been expanded in the last several years and 
even though certain libraries have recently been acquiring important 
back files, as, for example, the Joint University Libraries at Nashville, 
the holdings of southern libraries as a group lack any considerable 
strength in this field. 

Turning now to the field of literature, it is a pleasure to note the ex- 
cellent collections which the region has acquired for the study of the 
English literary classics. The library of the University of Texas, with 
its Wrenn, Aitken, and Stark collections, ranks as one of the foremost 
in the country. On Alexander Pope it ranks first in the country; in 
Byron material it is second only to the Morgan Library; in Shelley 
only to the Huntington. Its drama collection is said to rank third 
among American university libraries. Notable collections in English 
literature are also to be found in other libraries of the region. The Uni- 
versity of Virginia has recently added the McGregor Collection, con- 
taining many rarities in the field of English literature, to its resources 
in this field. Duke is particularly strong in the literature of the nine- 
teenth century. Many special collections can be mentioned. The 
Browning Collection at Baylor contains 3,000 volumes, 5,000 maga- 
zine articles, some 1,500 newspaper articles, and many pictures and 
portraits. Sweetbriar has a significant collection dealing with George 
Meredith. The University of Richmond 1s collecting William Blake 
and Leigh Hunt materials. Mercer has a special collection on Shelley. 
Wake Forest has a good Dickens collection. Dickens and Thackeray 
have been special interests of the New Orleans Public Library also. 
The Lafcadio Hearn collection at Tulane was enriched just before the 
outbreak of the war by the presentation of a number of items by the 
Japan Society. Emory University has a complete collection of Sidney 
Lanier first editions and a special collection on Joel Chandler Harris. 
The Charleston Library Society, founded in 1748, and still active, con- 
tains an important collection on Shakespeare and the Elizabethans. 
The University of Virginia has excellent material for work on Poe and 
other writers. Literatures other than English have not been complete- 
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ly neglected. Two libraries—Texas and Duke—have 11,000 or more 
volumes on German languages and literature. Emory has a Goethe 
collection of some 800 volumes. In French literature the Duke library 
has 20,000 volumes, with special strength in the history of French 
thought from the sixteenth to the nineteenth centuries. Louisiana 
State University has recently acquired an important library on French 
philology. The Louisville Public Library is also strong in French liter- 
ature, with approximately 7,000 volumes in this field. In Spanish and 
Latin-American literature the leading collections seem to be at Texas 
and the University of North Carolina. In classical literature Vander- 
bilt and the University of Virginia are especially strong. It thus ap- 
pears that the literary interest has been well maintained. J. Gordon 
Coogler’s famous refrain, 


Alas for the South! Her books have grown fewer, 
She never was much given to literature, 


cannot be applied to her libraries. 

It is difficult to appraise the strength of the social science collections 
of the region or even to compare them with resources in the fields 
which have been discussed. The data are not available for a compari- 
son of numerical strength, and the results, even if attainable, would 
probably have little value. One can, however, note the particular sub- 
jects in the social science field which have received most attention. In 
the first rank probably comes law. The 1940 edition of Law libraries 
in the United States and Canada" lists sixty-two law libraries in thir- 
teen southern states, their total holdings amounting to 1,560,728 vol- 
umes. Eliminating the county and local legal libraries, there are the 
respective state libraries with holdings of over 600,000 volumes, and 
twenty-nine law school libraries with approximately the same num- 
ber. In comparison with other regions of the United States these hold- 
ings in the field of law are not great, and the law libraries are frequently 
understaffed. Yet the comparison here seems to be somewhat better 
than in other fields. The largest law school library in the South, for ex- 
ample, ranks thirteenth in the national list, while the largest medical 
library in the South is twenty-fifth in the national list. 

It is probable that education should be listed second to law. There 
is a large number of teachers’ colleges headed, of course, by Peabody. 
The most extensive collections, however, are to be found in the univer- 
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sity libraries, and those of Texas, Kentucky, and Alabama deserve 
mention. It is more difficult to generalize concerning the other social 
sciences. In both economics and political science several large collec- 
tions have been built up, notably at Texas, the University of North 
Carolina, Louisiana State University, the Virginia State Library, 
Duke, and Alabama. One notes, however, the absence in the South of 
the specialized libraries or collections in either of these fields which one 
finds elsewhere. There are, for example, few southern parallels to the 
Baker Library of Business Administration, the Library of the Insur- 
ance Society of New York, or the Industrial Relations or Public Ad- 
ministration sections of the Princeton library. The section in the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina library devoted to rural economics and the 
collections in the University of Texas and Louisiana State University 
on the oil industry are perhaps the most notable exceptions. The Ely 
Collection, recently acquired by the last-named, will give it special 
strength in several fields of economic interest. One aspects of sociology 
—namely, that relating to the Negro—has been generally emphasized. 
The leading collection is at Fisk University, but there are few univer- 
sity and college libraries without collections on this important subject. 
A number of important collections dealing with the American Indian 
are to be found in Oklahoma libraries and also in that of the Univer- 
sity of Texas. There is, however, no southern collection of distinction 
in the general field of anthropology. In general it may be said that in- 
terest in the social sciences, while strong, has remained rather general 
in character. In the answers of the various librarians to the question 
asked by the Survey Committee of 1935, “Have you special collections 
in any subject?” none were listed in the social sciences on subjects 
other than those mentioned: law, education, the Negro, and the Cher- 
okee Indian, with the exception of several collections on library science 
which Mr. Downs characterized in 1938 as “adequate for at least first 
year library school work.” 

One hears so much about the classical tradition in the South that 
one might expect to discover that southern libraries have been rela- 
tively backward in the fields of the natural and physical sciences. It 
is very doubtful if this is the case. It is true that the number of vol- 
umes reported in this division by nearly every library is less than the 
number in the divisions of social science and the humanities, but these 
measures have little value. Scientific literature is chiefly in periodicals 
and other serials which are scarcely comparable to the stream of books, 
pamphlets, speeches, volumes of sermons, and other printed items 
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which swell the other collections. The attention given to physics and 
chemistry in most libraries is considerable. In the 1935 survey which 
has been referred to, the libraries were asked to specify the strongest 
departments giving graduate work in their respective institutions. 
Twenty-five out of the thirty-six replying to this question included 
chemistry—to take one subject only—in their list.” It is likely that 
departments so generally recognized as strong have not been neglected 
as regards their library resources. As far as current periodical sub- 
scriptions are concerned this can be verified by the Skaggs check list. 
Of a total of 380 periodicals listed in Ulrich’s Periodicals directory un- 
der the headings, “Natural and physical sciences,” “Mathematics,” 
“Chemistry,” and “Physics,” 119, or 31 per cent, were being received 
at the time by six or more southern libraries. This compares with 19 
per cent for the periodicals listed under “Philology,” “Literature,” 
and “General reviews” and 21 per cent for the historical periodicals. 
I have no doubt that the same relative high rating would be obtained 
if one also checked the biological-science periodical subscriptions. In 
the case of geology there are seven libraries with relatively strong col- 
lections, the most extensive collection in the South being that of the 
University of Alabama. 

On the other hand, there are indications that the applied sciences 
or technologies have not received as much attention in southern li- 
braries as have other subjects. The check against the Periodicals di- 
rectory in the field of engineering showed only 27 out of 165 journals 
listed received by as many as six southern libraries. This is 16 per 
cent, over against the 31 per cent listed above in the basic disciplines 
of mathematics and the physical sciences. Of the 66 periodicals listed 
under the heading “‘Electricity,” only 9, or 14 per cent, were taken by 
as many as six southern libraries. In the other great modern tech- 
nology, agriculture, the percentage of journals listed in Ulrich’s Di- 
rectory taken by as many as six southern libraries was 15 per cent. In 
the case of both engineering and agriculture there are no southern col- 
lections which are really extensive, the largest ones being, for engineer- 
ing, that at Rice Institute, with 12,000 volumes at the time of the 
Downs survey and, for agriculture, probably the one at Clemson, with 
40,000 items, including some 17,000 reports and bulletins of experi- 
ment stations and extension agencies. While there is a number of 
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agricultural schools with libraries quite adequate for teaching pur- 
poses, there are not many which can provide facilities for research 
comparable, let us say, to those offered in several institutions for re- 
search in English literature or southern history. In spite of the impor- 
tance of textiles in the South, there is no extensive library on the sub- 
ject. Although there still remain in the South about 40 per cent of all 
the commercial forest area in the United States, there is only one li- 
brary in the thirteen southern states adequate to support research in 
the field. As a final illustration of this tendency I shall take the case 
of medicine, though I admit that here one is on debatable ground. If 
one compares the medical collections with those of the comparable pro- 
fession, the law, the advantage would seem to lie with the lawyers. 
Law libraries in the United States and in Canada for 1940 lists sixty-two 
law libraries in the thirteen southern states with total holdings of 
1,560,728 volumes; the American medical directory for the same year 
lists forty-three medical libraries with total holdings of 369,272 vol- 
umes. There are twenty-nine law school libraries, and twenty-one 
medical school libraries. As already stated, the leading law school li- 
brary stands thirteenth in number of volumes in the national ranking; 
the leading medical library, twenty-fifth. The total book resources in 
the legal field are thus approximately three times those in the field of 
medicine, though it 1s admitted that the two literatures are not strictly 
comparable. Yet health would seem certainly as important as law 
suits, even in a land which delights in its orators. While a relative 
lack of emphasis on technology seems thus to be discernible, there are 
some exceptions and many beginnings of what promise to be influen- 
tial collections of literature in various areas of applied science. Among 
these might be mentioned the collection in metallurgy and mining in 
the University of Alabama and in the Birmingham Public Library, the 
sections on oil engineering and oil production in the libraries of Louisi- 
ana State University and the University of Texas, the specialized in- 
terests in aeronautics and in ceramics in the Georgia School of Tech- 
nology, the Lomb Optical Library at the University of Virginia, the 
special interest in the chemistry of paper at Duke, and many similar 
collections. One special collection of importance in the South of which 
the public is generally unaware is the Fort Benning Library on military 
history and science, containing over 25,000 volumes. It contains print- 
ed, mimeographed, and typewritten materials covering the work of the 
various military arms, the secret service, the tank section, the aviation 
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corps, and comprehensive collections on military tactics in such di- 
verse conflicts as the French Revolution, the Boer War, the Russo- 
Japanese War, and the first and second World Wars. Similar, though 
not so extensive, collections are to be found at the Coast Artillery 
School at Fortress Monroe and the Fort Sill Artillery School in Okla- 
homa. 

The foregoing discussion has been compelled to omit a number of 
important fields of interest. In the case of two such fields some com- 
ment is essential. One of these is the field of religion. Several of the 
university libraries have strong collections in this field, the one at 
Duke probably being the most comprehensive. These are supple- 
mented by a number of special libraries and small though significant 
collections in other libraries. The Baptist records at the Southern 
Baptist Seminary, the Presbyterian ones at the Union Theological 
Seminary at Richmond and at the Historical Foundation of Presby- 
terian and Reformed Churches at Montreat, North Carolina, the 
Episcopalian ones at the Episcopal Theological Seminary and at Se- 
wanee, and the Catholic historical collection at the Trappist library at 
Our Lady of Gethsemane in Kentucky are notable. Important are the 
Quaker records at Guilford College, the collection on the Shakers at the 
Filson Club, and several others. Religion might thus be said to be an- 
other field of major interest in southern libraries. The fact that so few 
of the collections are broad in scope, however, almost classifies south- 
ern interest in the subject as one of local records. The other subject 
field requiring mention is that of fine arts. Here there is active inter- 
est in nearly all the libraries, and several collections are important. 
The subject is, however, a relatively new interest, although a wide- 
spread one. 

In this hurried and incomplete survey the writer would be the first 
to admit that the argument at several points falls short of factual dem- 
onstration. He is also conscious of the unsatisfactoriness of having to 
rely largely on quantitative measurements. In so far as the picture 
presented 1s correct, it indicated that southern libraries have empha- 
sized the history of the region, English and the related literatures, 
secondary education, general economics and the political arts, and, in 
the sciences, the basic scientific principles and data. 

This is, no doubt, what one would expect, since the educational 
program has followed these lines and the majority of the stronger li- 
braries have been related to educational institutions. But these insti- 
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tutions have not themselves been isolated; they have reflected the 
dominant interests of the region. Far-reaching social changes are now 
under way in the South and have been for more than a decade. They 
will be hastened by the impact of the war. For the future it will be nec- 
essary to give more attention to other countries and to deal much more 
definitely with a number of specific problems, some in the realm of 
economics, others in the area of government and social welfare. For- 
tunately, the emphases which have been in evidence provide a sound 
basis on which to build, for knowledge of one’s own country must pre- 
cede and accompany knowledge of other countries and the basic social 
and natural sciences are the necessary foundation for specialized de- 
velopments in these fields. 


